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Theretere practise deep and stow breathing— that 5 
' con- 
trolled breathing until deep bre athing becomes habit, 


} There 
is nothing in the iacet أت‎ breathing, more than that itis the on 
e 


To breathe 
is to live. Nothing mysterious about tact that by deep breath- 


way the soul has of maintuning itselt in the body 


ing—contrelled breathing—more than that he who breathe 
long and deep controls his breath becomes in all matters sell 


controled, for by breathing he controls his life. T erelore put 
your will upon your thought and breathe deeply. Materialize 


your thought into ceil and tissue by breathing with the thought. 


Thoughts of health, happiness and success can be breathed into 
bodily expression, 

The frst requisite is that the Jungs be filled. lew ball 
breathe, all the rest have less than half the requisite breath 
for héalth and happiness. Then all breathing should be trom 
the abdominal muscles. The “Solar Plexus,” about whieh so 
much is said just now, and its awakening, is only the natural 
nerve centre lor breath, digestion and circulation, “There fore 
when one does not breathe deeply and from this centre, th 
is lack ofall the requirements ot health, and consequent 
the attendant mental states. Mental states come first, ¢ 
breath is shortened by fear and laziness. Most people at 
lazy, lack the necessary mental energy, to breathe 
They breathe without putting the will upon the br 
tion. They relax their will from the lungs and abdom 
cles and let the instinctive automatic action get v ee tb 
can, impeded by these thoughts ol fear, RE wei 1 

Now, it is so simple that few t] 
tance, THAT ALL we have 
pain, discouragement. and 
and draw deep, م‎ | 
peace and power. 
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are necessary just breathe with a sense of Mastery and the 


Mastery is yours. , 
Whenever you catch yoursel holding your breath or breathing 


short, at once put the will at work and drawa deep, natural 


“reath. This will soon become the habit, and you will not find 


i 
| the fear, tired condition, doubt or pain afflicting you, lor you 
hive given the Infinite Late the opportunity for expression, 


by taking breath. 

A lew good exercises lor you until you can originate 
others are as follows: Stand erect, head thrown back, place 
arms akimbo and draw breath through your nose till you teel 
| the lungs are full; then exhale through mouth, first a few times 


naturally; then with more force; then with all the force you 


have; then open the mouth wide and let it out as slowly as 
possible. Any good book upon elocution will give you breath- 
ing exercises. All the needed change is that you are to Think 
while at the exercise, that You are Jind (ov Spirit) and are 
manifesting powiew ever all conditions as you breathe, 1 am 
taking power into manifestation, Waith this thought, no matter 

t form, you will fhad power. The student of cloceution 


fic form) of power, you are after POWER that you 


te you. Therefore stop, when this con- 

un, Cach time gaining until vou tind no 

١ find LIFE more abundantly yours 
e - 

> stand by an open window, or 

he tron the solar plexus, but 


p 


] 7 rines the result. Brea the 
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in loveand love will bless you. Breathe in joy and joy wil 
lullow you. Breathe in courage and you will know no fear. 
jreathe with the thought of infinite life and health will be 
veurs. Choose some affirmation from NOW and hold that 
thought as you by breathing build it into bodily texture; for 
remember, your body is only your emotions and thoughts 
materialized. Therefore, by consciously breathing thoughts 
that vou wish to have manifest, you will build a structure that 
will instinctively so manifest when you have ceased to conscious- 
ly suggest the purpose of breath. 
Have at all times, night and day, fresh air. 
Never live in a close room. Pure air and deep, courageous 
breathing will cure all the ills manis heir to, be they of body, 


purse or reputation. For i 


“' Tis life, wherefore our lives are scant, 1 
Tis life not death for which we pant; 


More life and fuller that we want,” 


And there is only one way to have more life and that is to 
breathe more. When we learn never to stop breathing we shall 
never die. When we learn to breathe properly we shall never 
pe sick, or weak, or poor, nor discouraged. Therefore we 
must puta thought on guard, and whenever we find that we 


are holding any thought that is impeding respiration, we must 


4 


conditions and: become master, where before we were slave. 

Any gymnastic or physical culture drill is good كز‎ tak 
with these thoughts, but if taken with thoughts limited only to bec 
as many teachers limit us, they are bad. ull 
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all times subject to the conscious well, Then all exercise is good 
and tends to Selt-Mastery. This Mastery should be the end 
and aim of all our thought and lakor. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can 


present every moment with the cumulative force of a whole life's 
cultivation; but of the adopted talent of another, you have only 
an extemporaneous, half possession. That which cach can do 


best, none but his Maker can teach him. No man yet knows 


what it is, nor can, till that person has exhibited it. 


Each man has his own vocation. The talent is the call. 


There is one direction in which all space is open tohim. He has 


faculties silently inviting him thither to endless exertion. THe 
© islikea Ship ih a river; he runs against obstructions on every 
side but one, on that side all obstruction is taken away, and he 
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nd all that pertains to it;—fire, water, 


ip, dreams. Yet no man 15 quite sat- 


(o be. Whether the creation was perfect in the.) | 
: f و‎ 3 “nning | 
has sinee tumbled into decaryi OF whethe it as eu o 
| ١ i 1١ CMON 
out ot chaos aad meht, wherem it was conceived, thy 


Is إن‎ hitte i, 
My, 


Powe [ud I 
olii, 
and amend at, We cannot exist toy A moment with: 


portance (U long as we realy 0١ that if is 1 OLI 


1 i, 
ing the world) ın some shehtest cde sree. Our dreaming, 


ouri 
siring, our aspiring, our daring and doing, our advi ancing ‘ 
retreating, our omissions Ol duty, our doubts, fears, hopes: 
are at work reforming or deftommine the world, This sublime 
truth dawns on us slowly and long before we realize the tull Sp, 
nificance of lite we enlist under the banner of some enthnsiaste 
leader and undertake reforms that only “he AOS 11 ACCOMP Tis, 
lenorant of the texture of this Cough old world, we expect to ri 
her to pieces and remake her in the course ota few campaigns, 
The government, the church, the customs of society, the methods 
of trade, the systems ot labor andl commerce, all or any of them 
we attack with the ignorant enthusiasm of youth, We agitate 
we educate, we preach, proselite, and pray, but Little or nothing 
seems to come of our efforts. The world goes on its way, sith 
ning and sultering | 
The venom of every vice that pessimism parades 
world, sinks into and pollutes the hearts أن‎ men, ye 
taste is modified by what it feeds upon. Ahe p ablic d 
softened and purified by tales of love and chivalry, and ha 
and debased by chronicles of crime. The puplic con: 
awakened, strengthened, and stimulated by the contem 
truth, justice, and neht action; and itis wë 
mactive by every evil deed that is done, thous 
or pictured in any way known to the venders ots sen: 
You cannot uphtt society 3 _ dragging it down e 

The Critic, the Cynic, the ¢ Object 1 Si yo 
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ûl sadly ignor int ol the way relormations are to be brought 
ts 
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oul. 1 : 

ab 8 Vey is iol 3 lifeless machine ETET 1 living, breathing, O) 
MIL i 0 | 

it must be doctered, not tixed, For better or fo 


ganis m. 1 
,مون‎ every element أن‎ soerely, Negro, Chinaman, wamp, 
wi 


drone, and drunkard, 
The various members may be changed, modi 


every part and particle must be retained 


forever and ever, 
(ied uplifted, or degraded, but never annihilated or gotten rid 
ie 


cl. 
lt we would be أن‎ benehi to the world, We must become 


Thule breathing, mph IS member ol ل١]:‎ COLVUIUIIELGS. 


We must know eval by لت ]لضن‎ nol hy report, else Sur rem 
edies will be untimely and abortive, 
every Man, even to to the lowest criminals: lor itis only by ap 
pealing to the hearts of men that we can awaken the love of the 


eood and trae, whieh, although overgrown with weeds, still lives 


We must be a brother to 


in the garden of the soul. 
Ne MAN IS wholly depraved, Che love ol truth and istics 
E every heart. All men agree that U IS right, to do rishi, 
however they may depart from the implicit ol this rule. Itis 
1 not oe to walk inthe ‘narrow wav.” Society is complex; com: 
tion a ts keen: nec ‘essity, omnipresent. Most men desire to 
ta better lite then they do; but what with environment, her 
| min nes there is httle prospect tor improvement. 
itici: Sin and unsympathetic sugvestions likely to better 


AA Where is the man wise enough or good enough to 
oa We are just only to those whom we love,’ 
istice introduces new evils inte the world. H 
| cannot be reformed | Dy criticism or by 
memes. briehtened, or toreed inte paths 
st be tempted hither by the beauty oi 
iro, tt is not slaves N Dut treedom 
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tër of the soul. Tt is that which is original im us, When we 
pause to think we discover that there is nothing we would sooner 
lose than this higher self. 

When we begin to look at the self from this deep 


eae 
w 
e 
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view, we learn that a vast amount of time is misspen 


tempt to change the self. We try to make ourselves over wher 


in reality we would much rather be just what we truly are. W 
try to make others over. We make all sorts of arrogant assump 


tions about other people, as if we knew better than they do 
they ought tobe. After a time we give up in despair, conclude 
to lct people be themselves, and at last we begin to display tol- 
| cration. The next step is to tolcrate one’s self. We think th 
| because other people have what we call faults thercfore they 2 re 
` notas they should be. This is, of course, true in 2 SENSE, since 


fa ت‎ isin parta condition of cvolution irom ef to higher 
from another point of view a fault tenplics a limitation, 
n imited in order that we may do our work. 

| 1 Of yourself because, being a sensitively organ- 
01 peo you arë not stolid and immovable like 
impervious friend envies you because yo 


np 
k Both the sensitivencss pn vou and ihe 
fare limitations which make your lives 
,ع‎ you In trying cxpericnces. But the 
| possess enable you todo your work, 
g you no pain when you understand 
| limitations will be your virtues 


on : ceases to complain and 
5 it 15 and Jer it do its work 
6 the wisdom of things as 
ties even in yourself. This 


To begin to 


tentment. 
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find out what you are may be to become more discontented with 
yourself than ever, that is, discontented with your lower self. 

But while you see wherein you are undeveloped you will 
also see how to change yourself—that is, how the higher self can 
come into power. 

There is a sense then, in which we can change our disposi- 
tions and change them most effectively. One’s disposition is 
one's way of thinking and acting at any given time. Bring the 
higher self into more play and new habits will be formed. A 


person of a very nervous, excitable disposition may become ina 


few years unusually calm and moderate. The change does not 


come about by working upon the nervousness and trying to 
calm it, but by cultivating inner peace, poise, equanimity. Best 
of all, the development of a wiser philosophy of life 1s accompan- 


It is remarkable what changes may be 


ied by peace of mind. 
Some who have 


wrought by persistence in the wiser direction. 
changed themselves from restless, excitable people to moderate, 
well poised individuals, find it difficult to persuade new acquaint- 


ances that they were once entirely lacking in repose. Again, 
awakening new life from 


lethargic people have succeeded in 
within and becoming genuinely unselfish. 

Finally, then, the discovery that we can change our dispositions 
means that selfishness is not unconquerable. Everybody know vs 
that selfishness will yield if one will but make the effort. There 
is no excuse for taking this part of ourselves as we find it. Be- 
forc each of us there is a spiritual ideal, and no one knows how 
far and how high the endeavor to realize the ideal may carry tl 
soul. There isa more or less fixed individuality within each of 
us, but even this may be subject to change. At any rate, 
man fully knows himself as yet. Meanwhile the most rationa 
procedure is to assume that we are practically modifiable wit 
limit. No one can hope too much or dare too much in a univ 
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where perfection is the ideal, where the Christ spirit is ever ready 
to uplift, and where the grace of God enables every man to 


“grow in grace.” 


FRIENDSHIP. 


By NATHAN B. GOODRICH, 
FELLOW OF THE ILLUMINATI, 
Norwich, N. Y. 


Soon after one has passed the probation of this life by serv- 
ing his infantile period, he enters into a co-relation with others 
of his kind, in which he, by experience, progresses various de- 
grees socially, socially, spiritually, commercially and intellectual- 

p ly. All life is educational. 


, How frequently, especially in our younger years, when we 


| 


acquainted witha person of note, whom we have 


t, our whole being seems to vibrate in a 
o please and entertain the new friend. We 
د‎ occasion. However, after the primal meet- 
nis defects and hear him utter opinions 
he degree of affection is decreased; he 
ther officers in the world’s army whom 


constructed of strenuous fiber, 


r of the individual. It is a con- 
ther, and when the forecast is 
1 upon kindness, sincerity 


both self-satisfying and 
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a waste of valuable time? Is there any material advantage to 
be thus gained ? 

Some of us have many of those companions, who when alone 

In our presence, are most agreeable and compiimentary to our- 
selves, but speak derogatorily of a person with whom they are 
intimate. We courtecusly listen to their talk, but extend to them 
a silent pity, for they area friend to no one, and least of all to 
themselves. We do not want shams and hpyocrisy, but that 
which underlies all realities—truth. 

If we would have a true friend we must be a friend. We 
receive what we give. True is the old aclage: “ Love attracts, 
hate repells.” We do not need to seek these relations, they 
come to us without exertion on our part. The affinity isan 
effect of mental unity. If they are not our equal, or rather it 
we do not express a condition of harmony, they will soon pass 
on their way, to form new companionships of which they are in 
need. The manifestations of the universe do not occur by 
chance; but according to order and system. 

The succesful business man drops all associates who would 
tend to prevent him from realizing his highest aim. He will 
net have a person near him in his employ who is not na 
successful. Why? Because each individual is an aid to others 
in materializing their undertakings. J. Pierpoint Morgan is one 
who follows these principles. 

To have perfect friendly conversation, there must be onl 
two. The third person breaks the sincerity of thought expre 
ed, anb institutes dissimulation. There must be mutual: 
pathy and temperment between the parties; for one ؛‎ 
another himself, and the deeper emotions of thought will r 
unsaid unless told to self. Except a person possess i 
adaptability, he must be on the same plane of conscious 
the other. An intellectual person may appear 
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dullard, but be a wise appendage to the company of his sphere 
There is no friendship possible between persons of divers in- 
clinations and states of being. 

As we think of friendship In its highest form, it transcends 
mere corporality; it is of a loftier state. We mentally embellish 
the special friend with all the charms of a god, whom others sec 


as mean and ugly. Is this condition a dream, or a realization 


radiating trom the higher self? The first hour, we desire 
tobein the company of certain friends; the second hour we 
desire to be in their presence; the third hour we are glad af the 
solitude, alone with ourselves. What is friendship but an ideal 
affection vaguely seeking itself ? 

We are a people, who, in this world of stirring endeavors, 
are slaves to money and name; to vanity, ambition and selfishnes; 
however there is one pleasing factor, which enters into life's 

_ pilgrimage, which makes the road the smoother,—the cheerfully 
` enacted deeds ot friendship. 


We have a secretary of war, what we need isa secretary of 
e. — Epu FARD Everere HALE. 


BY SOPHIA McCLELLAND, 
FELLOW or THE ILLUMINATI, 
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As there is not only a physical order in the universe, but 
a moral order, also a standard whereby rational beings regu) ite 
their conduct, so is there a sentiment of religion in the heart 
of man which cannot be created by policy; although policy 
oftentimes makes use of it. Neither does it come by imi- 
t ation of one person by another; but it is an endowment;—a 
law of the Creator delivered to every creature. 

This makes every one individually responsible to God Him- 
self who has taught the nature of religious worship. 

The season of dark temptation that will try all upon the 
earth has come. It is Zion’s testing crisis. But all will come 
out of the furnace with more life in them than when they went 
In. 

The Jewish race has inherited the heirloom of immortality, 
incapable of extinction or amalgamation. It was long ago predict- 
ed, “Lo the people shall dwell alone and shall not be sickened 
among the nations.” Also that God would make an end of all 
the nations that oppress them, but that he would not make an 
eud of them. And this has happened. 

Let Russia beware! All the oppressors of the Jews gone, 
forever gone, except Spain—and Spain is tottering; but the 
Jews still live, though they thave been subjected to most unright- — 


eous chastisement. Smitten with unsparing ferocity by the 
deep prejudices of superstition and barbarity. 
Notwithstanding all this they survive. A Jew walks every 
street, dwells in every capital of the nations—they have spread 
over every habitable part of the globe, they have lived under 
every dynasty, they have shared the protection of just laws aud 
the proscription of cruel ones. 
They have used every tongue and lived in every latitur 

The snows of Lapland have chilled them, the suns of Afr 
have scorched them. They havedrunk the waters of the Jorda 


the Liber, the Thames, the Mississippi. In every country, in 

every degree of latitude and longitude, we finda Jew. Fierce, 

relentless persecution and bloodshed, but they have not been 
cut down. Intense hate has lighted the fagot, but they are not 
burned up. 

There is no instance of any other nation that could survive 
treatment like this. Tribes and people melt. away, or become 
extinct altogether, or minglein the nations among whom they 
reside, Like their own bush on Horeb, “Israel has continued 
in the flames, but unconsuming.” Truly, the aristocracy of 
ancient history, bereft of coronets, Princes in degradation. 

١ The Jewish race as presented by history, possesses very 
definite characters. They have their defects as have Christians, 
bnt they are individual shortcomings and not specially Jewish 
or Christian shortcomings. Jews and Christians alike occasion- 
ally disregard the supreme statement—‘“ Vengeence is mine, I 


1 


will repay. 


In every department of human activity, the Jewish race 


nished proportionately a greater number of great men, 
he greatest of the earth, with a predominance of senti- 


sic, passionate and full of imagery. No other 
١ world so high a proportion of musicians. 
mention the names of Mencelsohn, Halevy, 
ach, Rossini, and Reubenstein. In statesman- 
israi li, Jule Simon, Cremieux, Gambetta. 
ships in our leading colleges are filled by 
llege has three Jewish professors, The 
ç4 The College of the city of New York, 
10 the Universities of Wisconsin and 
well known colleges have Jewish 


reral Jewish judges in our city 
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We may not boast over them for it is the Jewish church into 
which we have been taken. We bear not the root, but the root 
beareth us, we are only grafted into the good Olive tree, and 
with them partake of its root and fatness. The resources of the 
world are coming more and more under their control, and the 
discipline to which they have been subjected has produced a 
capacity for endurance and tenacity of purpose with other quali- 

ties which when sanctified by grace, will make them a greater and 

more glorious people than what they once were. The covenant 

that made them a nation is still in torce and provides for their 

continued existence and ultimate restoration to all their glory 
and their privileges. 

It made them what they were, it will make them even great- 

er and more glorious people than what they once were, God hath 


not cast away His people Israil. 


Human Achievment and Sordid Gain. 


By 8.0. FLOWER. 
In “The Arena.” 


Among the many examples of sophistry, as shallow as i 
pemicious, which wealth and privilege are industriously — 
seminating, is the claim that the incentive of money or mat 
personal gain is the cheif inspirer of genius, invention, ; 
discovery, It is asserted as a dogmatic fact that if social cha 
were inaugurated in which the incentive to personal wealt 
withdrawn, dullness and mediocrity would flourish wher 
society is being enriched by wonderful discove a 


of inventive genius, and 
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tions of artists, poets, and scholars, because the mainspring أن‎ 
action would be removed; which is equivalent to saying that 
wealth of the mind and soul—-the glories of the imagination, the 
revelations of science, and the creations of literature and artis 
chieliy stimulated by the lash of hunger or the sordid dream of 
volden treasures. 

That the intelligence and common sense of the public should 
be so insulted by the constant iteration of sophistry belied by 
every page of history, would be incredible if it were not for the 
fact that we are in the midst of an age of commercial materialism 
on which success in life is measured by the acquirement of gold 
by the high-priests of conventionalism, and where the fear ol 
hunger and want is an ever-present specter in millions of homes, 
As a matter of historical fact only a small minority of the men 


of genius who have won an enviable immortality through enrich- 


ing civilization and ennobling mankind, have been by nature so 
slothtul that hunger served to urge them to conquests or achieve- 
ill fewer have been stimulated by a sordid dream 
thing if not restless and active. Her children 
re Erratic. Lheyare seldom slothful. Kun 
who have been chief among the prophets, 
ors, scientists, discoverers, and Inventors, 
it while few were driven by hunger or 
sre terribly hampered by and paralyzed 
the starvation and suffering of those 

seen that the greatest benefac- 
among the poor who sought not 
penefhit of humanity, or were in 
would be within the reach al 
I conditions in which equal 
tntecd to all and special 


Take the prophets and ethical leaders, from Isaih to S Avon. 
roa, Luther, Mazzi, Wilbertoree, Garrison, and Phillips. How 


many were urged on by the gnawings of huagerar the passion 


for guid, or sumuiated by any thought of self? Not one, Take 
che philosophers, trom Socrates and Plato to Locke, Rosseau, 
Kant, and Emerson. The same facts are revealed. Take 
sculpture and painting, trom Phidias to Michaelangelo; from 
Raphael to Millet. How many wrought merely for bread or 
siaved for wealth? The same is true of discovery, from Colum- 
bus to Humbolt, and from Humbolt to Livingstone. In Science 
Darwin, Waliace, Huxley, Tyndall, Crookes, and Kelvin are typi- 
cal of the master spirits in special fields, some of whom exiled 
themselves from country and the comforts ot civilization tor 
long periods, with no thought other than the discovery of new 
truth. The passion for truth, together with its sister passions, 
those of love and beauty—the trinity of divine expression—has 
been the inspirer of genius and beneficent action in all ages and 
times. But often, indeed, has necessity compelled these torch- 
bearers ot progress and enrichers of mankind to turn trom their 
great work and the splendid dreams that filled their brains wi 
divine light, and which might and wonld have enriched all tut 
ages had they been given to the world, in order to drudg 
moil that loved ones dependent upon them should not starve 
Under just social conditions all this would disappear 
haunting fear of a morrow of want and starvation wouldbe f 
banished, and the brain and soul would know that freed 
is above all necessary tor the noblest expression of lite 
plane. Then would come grander ideals, nobler ethic 
philosophy, more splendid art, more marvelo 
erles, and greater inventions + than the world has « 
then tor the first time ditio: 
would foster the full-orbed exp 


If the nineteenth century was the most wonderful hundred years 
in civilization s annals, U was primarily because humanity enjoyed 
a greater measure of freedom and because education was more 
ditfused than ever betore. Under still juster conditions the 
Incentives te genius and intellectual achievements would be 
greatly Augmented. The broader vision of justice and the proud 
consciousness that the new freedem which fosters joy and growth 
would be no longer the prize of the tew but the splendid heritage 


ot the millions, would give a deeper, richer, diviner meaning to 
lite than was possible in any age in which egoism was the domi 
nant note, and where war and competition fostered the savage m 
the soul of man. 
And more than this, the recognition of the solidarity ot lite, 
in so far as it relates to humanity, would litt man to spiritual 
heights only as yet traversed by the very clect. It would bring 
_ the soul into such close rapport with the Intinite that the eves 
of man would be opened anew, and he would see not only good 
would perceive bow beneficent, how altogether love: 


and evil, bi 


1: 1 ne he would see that truth and love and beauty are 
erent manifestations of the same [ntinite Lite; 
aks to reason, and beauty feeds and purines 
5 arms and glorifies the heart or soul; while 
e voice ofthe Lnfinite—the voice ot the 
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takes the sunny side: he will be the younger man of the į 
| n i : Wi 
— Buder Lyt TON. i 


A New Aspect of Love. 


In our teachings on love, it seems to me that we have left 
out a very important thing, and that is the necessity of loving 
our bodies. By our bodies I do not mean only the mind which 
governs the body, but the body itself, the actual flesh and blood 
body. The beautiful machine which we have built up to express 
us. 

Just the beliefs of our grand-parents and our parents have 
helped to make us what we are—ignorant or wise, sick or well, 
as the case may be. Then when we begin to think for ourselves, 


we continue the work already begun for us, and generally in 


much the same line that we have started, so our bodies are built 
up out of a mixture of race beliefs. 

So faras I can remember, I was taught that our bodies were 
glass 
was a vain thing to do, and not good. To love the body would 


no good, we were worms of the dust, that to look in the 


be a most terrible sin. No one dreamed of saying we myst love 
our bodies. 

Yet for all that in the Good Old Book it says, “Our bodie 
are the living God.” Which statement isa true one; anc 


we sing, / 


#2 
“We love Thy house, O God, wherein Thine honour dw 
The joy of Thine abode all earthly joys excels.” 
Now whether this means the temple of bricks and n 
or the temple of the God in us, it matters not, for our bod 
the most beautiful of all the temples, and co 


ne first. 
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Well now, are we to love the temples ot God or not? If 
love is the fulfilling of the law, and if we are to love everything, 
then we zzus¢ love our bodies and I maintain that it is because of 
this wrong teaching that we have the imperfect forms we have. 
If everything responds to love then our bodies will respond to 
loving attention on our part. 

Love is a great healing power, and if we are sick we shall 
not hasten our recovery by hating ourselves or our pains. No 
sensible man or woman would dream of hating a machine for not 
doing its work; hating a wheel, a point, a chain, which had gone 
wrong in a beautiful machine he had made; but on the contrary, 
would give the machine a rest, and lovingly attend to the part 
which was out of order and find out the cause, so that it did not 
happen again. So, if we had been taught to love our bodies, we 
should not have so much sickness. For we should wse lovingly, 
and not abuse our powers. 

Disease comes from the abuse of one’s powers—our affec- 


i با‎ , our tss, our strength, our thought power, for thoughts 
ecome things. Our bodies are indeed the temples of the living 
ause we have not realized this in the true sense we 
d these temples. 
tthis show us the necessity of ioving this our 
. And because everything responds to love 
pond to loving attention. They will give us 
descretion on our part, gently at first, and 1f 
ney will knock harder by pain, discomfort, 


aeons without love. And so 
a. e Stacy, in THE HERALD oF 
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Whatever may be the connection between small handwrit. 
ing and large bulk and intellect, the rule is well observed in the 
case of Charles Wagner, the author of “The Simple Life” and 
“The Better Way.” Mr. Wagner is of generous proportions 


indeed, towering far above the average Frenchman in height, 

with shoulders and back broad enough for two ordinary men of 

his race. His arms are almost club-like and his legs thick and 

sturdy like the trunks of oak trees. This splendid physique is 

the heritage of his youthful days spent climbing the Vosges. 

Of the breadth and stature of the intellectual man, the doctrines 

preached in his two recent books, are ample evidenee. But his 
handwriting ! It seems almost impossible that he could have 
achieved such microscopic minuteness without the aid of a glass, 
and it presents enormous difficulties to the reader. Mr. Wagner's | 
thought is quick, and his flying pen frequently has to skip and 
abbreviate letters tokeep up with it. The combination produce 
a cdirography, baffling even to the native Frenchman, and 
impossible to the foreigner who is lucky enough to rec 
of the author's charming letters. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JourNar. op Ernics for C 
an unusually interesting number. Its contents 
Special Moral Training of Girls; Alice Henry, M 
tralia. The Right of Free Thought in Ma 
Frank Granger, University College, Notting 
The Church Fathers Communists? John A. 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Byron and M 
University of Michigan. Art and Mora 


Scotland. Religion as an Idea; W. R. Benedict, University 
of Cincinnati. Three Stages of Individual Development: Rev. 
]. D. Stoops, Easthampton. Mass. A Discussion of Professor 
Hyslop's Report on Seventeen Sittings with Mrs. Piper: By 
James H. Leuba. The International Journal of Ethics is devet- 
ed tothe advancement of ethical knowledge and practice, and 
is one of the very best that comes to our table. Address, 1305 
Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. Issued quarterly: Per year, $2.50: 
single numbers, 65 cts. 


THE ETHICAL RECORD for November marks a new depart- 
ure, in its endeavor to treat contemporary problems and tenden- 
cies from tne distinctively ethical point of view, by an enlargement 
of its table of contents. Prominent among the articles is one 
by Mr. W. D. Le Sueur or Ottawa on “CANADA'S ATTEMPTED 
SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.’ Cardinal Gibbons has recently urged that 
the demand for religious education in our Public Schools should 
be met by following the example of Canada. Mr. Le Sueur’s arti- 
cle gives an illuminating statement of what has actually been 


done there. 
— 


Oem St, New York, N. Y. 
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been literally swamped with work, and am still över- loaded 
Some of it I have been compelled to unload or utterly brea) 
down; so, alter mature deliberation, J have concluded to unload 
every part of the Psychic Educator except that I will continue t 

do the writing it imposed upon me. Mr. W. H. Bach, who he 
always been a true and trusted friend—a friend of the Morris 
Pratt Institute and a friend of the Aiducator, has come to my | 
aid and offered me a department in the Sunflower, on such terms | 
that I believe that I will be able to meet the demands both 
financially and otherwise; and at the same time do as well, if not 
better, by the readers of the Aducator, as if I had continued, at 

a “reat sacrifice, to send the journal. Hoping this arrangement 
will be satisfactory to my patrons I enter upon my new duties 
as editor of the Psychic Educator Department of the Sunflower 
with all the energy that can belong to one who has so many 
irons’ in the fire as I have at the present time. 


Man Axo Tug DIVINE ORDER, is the title of a new hook of 
essays inthe philosophy of religion and in constructive idealism, 


P 
by Horatio W. Dresser. The contents are: The Se 2 F 
Unity; Recent Tendencies; A New Study of ادع‎ | 
tive Beliefs; The Larger Faith; Lines of Approach; The 5 
Vision; The Practical Idealism of Plato; Plotinus and Spi 
The Optimism of Leibniz; The Method of Emerson; Philo ilo: 
Berkiey'’s Idealism; The Eternal Order; Lower and J 
Christianity; The Idea of God; Constructive Idealism. TI 
volume is a study of various conceptions of the religious 
the divine order. The aim is to give appreciative expr 
each doctrine, then estimate it in relation tothe star 
philosophical idealism. The style is clear and und tc 
the practical problems of dally life are constant] 8 
tion. In method, SLOPE, and thought this 1 wre +] 
comprehensive and has matured more slow] y Sata) ١ 
work by the same author, It wil] appeal to a 
reaGers, SiC jts aim is tò me in a a single SY SLC A 
ests interests of religion, philosophy nie 1 9 
cluding ¢hapter containg gp 4 Oe he sy ta. 
underlying Mr. Dresser’x entire series of + 
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pages; price, by mail, م‎ 1.75. Published by G. P. Putnarn’s 
Sons, 27-29 West 23d st., New York. (london, 24 Bedford St., 
Strand.) 


From Poverry ro Power; By James Allen; isin truth a 
“ Realization of Prosperity and Peace. The contents are: Par 
1. Parn OF Prosperrry. The Lesson of Evil; The World a 
Reflex of Mental States; The Way out of Undesirable Condi- 
tions; The Silent Power of Thought: Controlling and Directing 
One's Forces; The Secret of Health, Power and Success; The 
secret of Abounding Happiness; The Realization of Prosperity. 
Parr 11. JHE Way or PEACE; The Power of Meditation; The 
Two Masters, and Truth; The Acquircment of Spiritual Power; 
The Realisation of Selfless love; Entering into the Infinite; 
Saints, Sages, and Saviours; The Law of Service; The 
Realisation of Perfect Peace. [ believe the book is destined 
to fulfill the author’s hopes, which, as expressed in the 
meioreword, are: ‘“‘{ looked upon the world, and saw that 
it was shadowed by sorrow and scorched by the herce 
fires of suffering. And I looked for the cause. ! looked around, 
but could not find it; I looked within, and found there both the 
ause and the self-made nature of that cause. | looked again, 
| deeper uae found the remedy. J iound one Law, the Law 
: Life, the Life of adjustment to that Law; one 
‘Truth ofa conquered mind and a quiet and obedient 
1 1 dreamed of writing a book which should help 
, whether sich or voor, Jearned or unlearned, 
onl , to find within themselves the source of 
pp iness, al] accomplishment, all truth. And 
1 wita me, and at last became substantial; 
into the world on its mission of eel: 
[ wing that it cannot fail to reach the 
who arc pearing and ready to receive 
in grey and gold. Price, by mail, 
s Allen, editor he (a 14 of 
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making a short inquiry into the origin and use of charms and tal. 
ismans in all ages of the world. The author claims that charms 
do have an occult power for good or evil, and tells how the wear. 
er may use a charm reasonably and systematically to bring goog 
health and good fortune, and how the opposite of these may be 

sisted by the same means. In this book the charm is shorn of 
its Superstition and is brought down to modern ideas for the use 
of modern common sense people. Printed on fine book paper, 
Wide margins, with an antique Cover in two colors. Paper; 44 
pages; price, 25 cents. Published by the author, San Luis 
Obispo, Calit. 


Books received which will be given further mention:~ 


Sout-Return: By Fred Max. Cloth; handsomely bound; 
eit title on cover and back. Price, $ 1.25 Published by E. R, 
Pacon and Co.. 5 Beacon St.. Boston. Mass. 


Tae Law or SexuaL Activity. By CP W. Congail 
author of A New Religion, etc. Paper; 38 pages; price, 5 
Printed for The New Kingdom Society. Published by the — 
author, U. P. W. Longdil, Gisborne, New Zealand. 


Love or LIFE AND LIFE oF Love. By Leon Andruth” 
iasteiuly bound in paper and containing “Truths every) youth 
and maid should know.” Price, 50 cents. Leonidas Pul 
ing Co., 1228 Masonic Tempie, Chicago, Il. 
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